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PHOTO ABOVE: KNOT-HOLES HAVE BEEN DRILLED IN THE FENCE 
SO THAT PASSERS-BY (INCLUDING DOGS) MAY LOOK IN AND SEE 
CONSTRUCTION OF AIR LINES TERMINAL. (DETAILS ON PAGE 13) 








34 Ships Sunk 
in One Week 


Me vho go down to the sea in ships 
must be brave—espet ially in these times 
when they risk thei lives with every 
voyage in the commerce lanes” of the 
North S« eK lap On Opp e page. 
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DANGER BELOW: This drawing shows a 


hxed, or 


anchored, type mine. When the 
(copper contact rod, A) is touched 
by a ship, 300 pounds of TNT in the hollow 
iron ball (B) blows up. This is caused by 
the discharge of electricity from the hull of 
the ship making contact with the antenna of 
The mine is held about 50 feet 
face of the water by the mooring 
the concrete anchor block (D). 


the mine 
below the sur 
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W World 
PHOTO ABOVE: This unusual photo 
shows merchant vessels being convoyed 
through a danger zone in British waters. 
British, 


French, and neutral nations, are passing 


These ships, flying flags ot 


through the dangerous waters of the 
English Channel under the protection 
of the British navy. The British war- 
hips are in tront, behind, and on each 
side of the merchant vessels. The ships 
travel with their lifeboats swinging from 
their davits, re ady for instant use in case 
of an attack by an enemy raider, or in 
Note the swing- 
ing lifeboats on ship at right of photo. 


PHOTO BELOW: Sent by radio trom 
London, this photo shows the sinking of 


Terukini Maru, off 


case a mine is struck. 


the Japanese liner, 


the English east coast on Nov. 21. She 
struck a mine, and went down in sight 
of spectators along the coast. All the 


crew and passengers were saved. 
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THE WAR 


Now in Fourth Month 


December Ist marks the start of the 
fourth month of the war in Europe. 

So far, this war has been different 
than any other ever fought. There has 
been very little fighting on land. Each 
side has defenses so strong that the 
enemy is not willing to take the risk of 
trying to break through. 

There have been only occasional flur- 
ries of fighting in the air. Planes have 
been used mainly for survey and obser- 
vation flights. 

There has been no fighting at sea be- 
tween enemy warships. 

This is what the war has not been. 

Let us now see what it has been. 


British Blockade 


The strategy of Great Britain and 
France has been to blockade Germany, 
thus preventing ships from taking goods 
to Germany. This action is known as 
the British blockade, because it is Brit- 
ain’s mighty fleet which stands guard 
over the English Channel and the North 
Sea. ‘ 

The British navy is on the watch for 
every ship that enters the English Chan- 
nel or the North Sea. No matter what 
flag the ship is flying, Britain will stop 
the ship, search her, and seize any cargo 
that might be of some use to Germany. 

Ships entering the Mediterranean, 
too, are searched by the British. The 
British control all three “doors” to the 
Mediterranean: the Straits of Gibralter, 
the Suez Canal, and the Dardanelles 
Strait. 

Now Britain has announced that all 
ships carrying German exports will be 
seized. These exports are goods made 
in Germany and shipped out from Italy 
or some other neutral nation. 

Thus, the main action of the war to 
date has been the British blockade and 
Germany’s efforts to stop it. 


Germany's Weapons 


What weapons is Germany using in 
her efforts to stop it? 

Her two main weapons are the sub- 
marine and the explosive mine. During 
the latter part of November, over a 
period of eight days, 34 ships of British, 
French and neutral nations were de- 
stroyed. Most of them struck mines 
planted by German submarines. 

The British, too, have planted mines. 


The British know where they are, and 
they guide their own ships and neutral 
ships through the mine-strewn waters. 


Among the vessels destroyed by 
mines during the latter part of Novem- 
ber were three large passenger liners: 
(1) the Pilsudski, formerly a Polish ship, 
which became a British troop ship when 
the war started; (2) the Japanese liner 
Terukini Maru (see photo of sinking on 
opposite page); and the Dutch liner 
Simon Bolivar. One hundred lives were 
lost in the sinking of the Simon Bolivar. 

Besides submarines and mines, Ger- 
many has one or two “pocket battle- 
ships” roaming the seas. They are much 
faster than big battleships, and they are 
strongly armed. One of these pocket 
battleships is the Deutschland. Last 
Monday it met the British armed mer- 
chant vessel, the Rawalpindi, some- 
where off the southeast coast of Iceland. 
Both ships fired, but it was an unequal 
battle. The Deutschland’s big guns soon 
put the Rawalpindi out of commission. 




















————— 








PLANTING MINES BY PLANE: 


German planes dropped mines into English 
Channel near the estuary of the Thames 
River, using parachutes to check the fall 
of the mines. Some float on the surface. 





The following table shows the num- 
ber of ships that were sunk in the first 
three months of the war, week by week. 


Wcek Total Week Total 
na. | ee 12 
ee > Tee acne 9 
ye i ears 
ee , "EE. ans on 
eee 8 Eleventh ............ 12 
I dicsrrnain niche ee 34* 


* Includes Sunday, Nov. 26. 


WHERE WATERS ARE HEAVILY MINED: Shaded areas on map be- 


low show where mines have been planted. British mine-sweeping ships are constantly at 


work cleaning out the fixed, or anchored, type of mines laid by German submarines. 
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STREAMLINED STEAMBOAT ON THE MISSISSIPPI: 


Twain could only see this one! 
built at St. Louis. The steamer, 
spring. 
conditioned. 


Note the long observation windows on these decks. 





International 


If Mark 


Photo above shows the new excursion steamer being 
as yet unnamed, will be ready for service next 
It is 374 feet long, five decks high. 


The second and third decks are air- 
Photo below 


shows race between steamboats of type used on the Mississippi for 100 years. 


Herbert Photos 








EARTH SHAKES CENTRAL STATES 


St. Louis Feels 
30-second Shock 


Every once in a while, pe rh: aps to re- 
mind us that she is still here, Old Mother 
Earth shakes for 


times minutes, 


a few seconds some- 
And there’s nothing we 
can do to stop her. 

On Thanksgiving Day the 23rd, many 
people in the states of Missouri, Illinois, 
lowa, Wisconsin, and Kansas felt a trem- 
bling of the earth. Some of the people 
saw the pictures dance on the walls of 
their homes, and heard the dishes rattle 
in the cupboards. 

And a few people were tossed out of 
bed. These were the late sleepers. The 
earthquake came at 9:15 o'clock that 
Thanksgiving morning. 

It was the strongest earthquake in 
this ceniral-state region since 1917. 

Seismologists (scientists who study 
earthquakes) said that the center of the 
quake was at a point in Illinois, about 
17 miles south of Crystal City, Mo., 
which is on the Mississippi River. St. 
Louis. whi h 1S 
Crystal City, 
region shaken 

At St. Lovwis one of the 
needles on the seismograph (a ma- 


about 35 miles north of 
is the largest city in the 


University, 
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chine which records earthquakes) was 
knocked off its hinges. The main tremor, 
as registered by the seismograph in St. 
Louis, lasted 30 seconds. 

Thou- 
not knowing what 
caused the tremors, telephoned police, 
newspapers and radio stations to ask 
what happened. 

Seismologists said that the quake was 
caused by the fall of huge sections of 
rock in caverns deep in the earth. Un- 
derground, in the district along the Mis- 
sissippi between St. Louis and Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., there are many rock 
defects which cause minor quakes. 

This district had severe earthquakes 
in 1811 and 1812. But at that time the 
district was only sparsely settled. 


No serious damage was done. 
sands of people, 


FARMER JOINS FOXHUNT 


With cries of “Tallyho!” several huntsmen 
in scarlet coats galloped after a fox. But the 
hunt came to a sudden end when Paul Sellers, 
farmer, picked off the fox with a shotgun. 
He said that it had been raiding his chicken 
coop. 

Charles Smith, one of the huntsmen, had 
Sellers arrested for shooting the fox. The 
huntsmen wanted for themselves the “sport” 
of killing the fox. It all happened at Kennett 
Square, Pennsylvania, 


LOST RADIUM 


Found among ashes 


Radium is the most valuable sub- 
stance known to man. It is obtained 
from ores of the metal uranium. It takes 
tons of the ores to yield a piece of ra- 
dium no larger than a pin point. 

Radium was discovered in 1898 by 
the Polish chemist, Madame Curie, and 
her French husband. 

At first, radium cost 3 to 4 million 
dollars an ounce. Now you can buy it 
for about a million dollars an ounce. 

Who wants it? 

Hospitals need it most. They use 
radium in treating cancer. They keep 
tiny specks of radium on the points of 
very small needles. 

A hospital’s radium needles got into 
the news last week when the General 
Hospital of Kansas City lost nine radium 
needles, valued at $1,440. 

News of the missing radium needles 
caused quite a bit of excitement in the 
hospital. A general search was ordered. 
The needles had been wrapped in ad- 
hesive tape. A maid said that she re- 
membered having thrown away some 
adhesive tape, thinking it was waste 
material. 

As soon as the maid reported this, 
hospital officials rushed to the furnace 
room where the incinerator is located. 
The incinerator is used to burn all waste 


material. 


The fire was put out in the incinera- 
tor, and work started on sifting 900 
pounds of ashes. Professor Frank E. 
Hoecker, of Kansas City University, was 
called in to help. He had a radium 
finder. This is an instrument contain- 
ing particles of quartz. When the in- 
strument is close to radium, the quartz 
particles being to jump. The closer they 
are to radium, the more they jump. 

The ashes were examined in tea- 
spoons. In the fifth teaspoon of the 
forty-fifth cupful of the twentieth 
bucketful of ashes, one of the needles 
was found. After four hours, the other 
eight were found. The doctors had 
searched through fifty buckets of ashes. 
The radium was not damaged, because 
the heat of the furnace was below 
1,292° F., which is radium’s melting 
point. 


FINLAND-RUSSIA 


A border incident 


The quarrel between Finland and 
Russia came close to war last week when 
shells were fired in the region of the 
Finnish-Russian border near Leningrad. 

Both Finns and Russians denied hav- 
ing fired. The Russians claimed that 
seven of their men had been killed. 

As we go to press, the two countries 
are writing protest notes to each other. 
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OUR UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 


A Hard Problem 
Must Be Solved 


Eleven million persons in the United 
States are unemployed. Of these, four 
million are between the ages of 15 and 
24. Some of them have finished school. 
Others do not want to continue going 
to school, and may legally leave school. 
Others who want to continue their 
schooling cannot do so, because their 
parents cannot support them. 

These four million unemployed young 
people want jobs. Private industry is 
doing its best to take on new young 
e mploy ees. Even so, there are four mil- 
lion who cannot find jobs. 

NYA (National Youth Administra- 
tion) and CCC (Civilian Conservation 
Corps) can help some of the unem- 
ployed youth, but only for a limited 
period of time. 

The “War Boom” 

At present, business is getting better 
in the United States as a result of the 
war in Europe. The warring nations 

e buying war supplies here, and neu- 
ical nations are coming to us for some 
of the things they used to buy from the 
warring nations. 

With this increased business, will of- 
fices and factories be able to employ 
our four million unemployed } youth? At 
the most, the “war boom” will provide 
about two to three million new jobs. 
But these will be divided among all our 
unemployed, youth and adults alike. 


Youth Commission 

Our unemployed youth are news 
right now because of a report made by 
the American Youth Commission. This 
Commission is a private organization of 
educators, editors, business men, farm 
and labor leaders. Head of it is Owen 
D. Young, a high official of the General 
Electric Company. 

What shall be done to put the four 
million jobless youth to work? | 

The American Youth Commission 
says that the United States Government 
must come to their aid. Here is the 
statement in the words of the Commis- 
sion: 

“Every young person who does not 
desire to continue in school after 16, and 
who cannot get a job in private enter- 
prise, should be provided under public 
auspices with employment in some form 
of service.” 

If this statement seems a little high- 
sounding to you, you and your class- 
mates can reduce it to simpler language. 
This will be good practice for you in re- 
writing, something every good news- 
paperman must be able to do. 

The Commission realizes that to give 
more help_to youth, the Government 
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will have to raise more money. The work 
provided by the Government need not 
be full-time nor highly paid. Four hun- 
dred dollars a year for each young 
worker would be enough, the Commis- 
sion believes. 

The Commission says that the work 
should be of an educational kind, so 
that the young people will be prepared 
to accept jobs in private industry. 

Effects ot Unemployment 

Here are some of the bad effects of 
unemployment on young people: 

1. They are not learning how to work. If 
they have some skill or ability, they will lose 
it through idleness. 

2. They get into an unhappy state of mind. 
They lose their self-respect and confidence. 
They become discouraged. They lose their 
ambition. They lose their patriotism, and 
become disdainful of their country. 

3. They fall into ways of crime. Idleness 
is one cause of crime. 

The Commission also reported on the 
health of American youth. Every year 
millions of our young people suffer from 
sickness and disease which could be 
prevented. 

The condition is so serious, the Com- 
mission says, that it will be necessary 
for the Government to help correct it. 
Communities and states cannot do it by 
themselves. 

Besides Mr. Young, other members of 
the Commission include: Robert E. 
Wood, of Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Henry 
I. Harriman, former president of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce; Matthew 
Woll of the American Federation of 
Labor; and Clarence A. Dykstra, presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin. 





UNCLE SAM PAYS 
FOR WAR, TOO 


Our stronger defenses 
The war in Europe has helped busi- 


ness in the United States. This means 
more jobs and fewer people “on relief.” 
(Read the article “Our Unemployed 
Youth” on this page.) 

But at the same time, the people of 
the United States have a war bill to pay. 
Because of the wars in Europe and 
Asia, our Government is spending 1% 
billion dollars a year on improving our 
defenses (the army and navy). This is 
more than we have ever spent in peace 
time. But in 1940, 1% billion dollars 
will not be enough, the President says. 

When Congress starts its new session 
in January, the President will ask for 
another half billion (500 million) dol- 


lars for the army, navy, and marines. 


Raising the Money 
To raise the additional 500 million 
dollars, Congress can (1) borrow the 
money and let future | aeagnet pay it 
back when it is due; (2) levy new taxes. 


The method of levying new taxes is 
called the “pay as you go” method. It 
is called this because the money is col- 
lected from the people during the same 
year in which the Goverrment spends it. 

The President hopes to get some of 
the money by cutting down other ex- 
penses of ‘the Government. Less money 
may be spent on unemployment relief 
among adult workers. On the other 
hand, the American Youth Commission 
says that the Government must spend 
more money to relieve unemployment 
of young people between the ages of 15 
and 24. 





FIRST die Cc. A. A. INSTRUCTOR: Here is Barbara Kibbee, age 


25, of Albany, N. Y 


nautics Authority. 


., who last week was +o an instructor by the 
The CAA is the U. 
training pilots, mechanics, and other aviation workers. 


Civil Aero- 
. Government’s agency in charge of 
Miss Kibbee will teach a 


class of young men students at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, at Troy, N. Y. 


Miss Kibbee, a licensed commercial pilot, 


MORE HEADLINE NEWS ON PAGE 11 


has 500 solo hours to her credit. 
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WARP and WOOF 


Science Gives Us New Textiles 


O you know the two Textile 

Twins—Warp and Woof? 

You ought to know them. 
They are with you wherever you go 
even when you go to bed. — 

Warp and Woof, the Textile 
Twins: You might also call them the 
Weaving Twins 

he word textile comes from the 
Latin word texere, which means “to 
weave \ textile is anything that is 
woven or knitted Generally, it means 
anv cloth 

If you closely examine a piece of 
cloth, you will see that it is made up 
of threads that cross one another. 
Follow any single thread, and you 
will see that it goes over and under 
the threads that cross at right angles 
to it 

You can see this clearly illustrated 
in a tennis racket. Notice how the 
lencthwise strings weave in and out 
of the crosswise strings. You can also 
see examples of weaving on chip bas 
kets, wicker furniture cane chair 
seats, and screen doors 

In cloth-making, the machine that 
does the wea\ ing Is called a loom 


It has a tast-moving automatic tool. 


called a shutth vhich carries the 


crosswise threads and weaves them 
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in and out (over and under) the 
lengthwise threads. 

The lengthwise threads are called 
the warp. The crosswise threads are 
callea the woof, or weft. Nice names 
—warp and woof. Always think of 
them as the Textile Twins. 

Nearly all our clothing, bed linen 
and many other home furnishings 
are made of textiles. The textile in- 
dustry is the second largest industry 
in the United States. 

Until about the year 1800, most 
cloth was made of linen, silk, or wool. 
What about cotton in those days? 
Cotton was a “luxury cloth.” It was 
harder to handle than wool, because 
the seeds had to be separated trom 
the fibres by hand. 

Remember, most clothing in those 
days was home-made. The spinning 
wheel was as much a part of the 
home furnishings as a refrigerator is 
today. Not much cotton was grown 
and, of course, it was grown only in 
the “deep South.” Wool, however. 
was abundant, because nearly every 
home had sheep. And flax, from 
which linen is made, could be grown 
in any temperate climate. 

Silk was a “luxury cloth,” but not 
so much as cotton. Silk had to be 


GIRL AT LOO™M: The photograph 
at left shows a schoolgirl at Arthurdale, 
W. Va., operating one of the old-style 
hand looms. She is making a carpet. 


imported trom China or Japan. 

With the invention of the cotton 
gin in 1793, more cotton was grown 
to meet the demand for it. Then 
power machinery for spinning and 
weaving cloth was invented. Every 
year some improvements were made 
on the machinery so that it could 
produce more and more cloth. Hun- 
dreds of new cotton mills were built. 
The more cotton cloth they pro- 
duced, the cheaper it became in 
price. 

Today cotton is used every where. 
It costs less than any other cloth. In 
our country each year we grow mil- 
lions of bales more than we are using. 

Woolen Mills First 


At first, all the woolen mills~in our 
country were located in the New 
England states. They got started 
there early in our country’s develop- 
ment. So it came about that cotton 
mills were built in the same region, 
because New England had the man- 
agers and workers who understood 
how to operate the new machinery. 

Today there are more cotton mills 
in the South than there are in the 





U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture 
FADEOMETER is the name of this 


machine, which is used to test the color 
fastness of cloth. Textile chemists ex- 
pose cloth to bright lights in the fade- 
ometer, which measures accurately the 
fastness of the color. 
North. Cotton mill owners moved 
South for two reasons: (1) to save 
the cost of shipping the baled cotton 
up North; (2) to get cheaper labor. 
Until recent years, we depended 
on sheep, silk-worms, flax, and the 
cotton plant for nearly all our cloth. 


Today scientists know how to make 
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cloth out of otuer kinds of materials, 
including wood, silk, coal, and glass. 

Of the new cloths, the most com- 
mon in use for clothing is rayon. 
Rayon is the first of our chemical 
cloths. Now the exciting thing about 
rayon is that it is made from a gum- 
my, liquid, chemical substance called 
viscose. That was a very important 
discovery, and we urge you to read 
the story of how it came about. This 
story starts on the next page. 

Scientists are never satisfied with 
the way things are. They are forever 
looking for better ways of doing 
things, and seeking new uses for the 
raw materials of our earth. 

So you will not be surprised to 
learn that the discove ry of rayon only 
spurred scientists to ‘search in still 
other directions for new ways to 
make cloth. 

Last month, in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, a department store put on sale 
a new kind of women’s stockings. 
These stockings are made from a 
thread called nylon, which is the new- 
est substitute for silk. This new ny- 
lon thread is made from coal, air, 
and water. ° 

Nylon stockings look like silk, and 
are much stronger. They don't de- 
velop runs as readily as silk does. 

Nylon stockings have been put on 
sale only in Wilmington. Only two 
pairs sold to a_ customer. 
Women shoppers stormed the de- 
partment store, eager to buy the new 
long-lasting nylon stockings. 

Later, if nylon stoc kings come up 
to the good reports heard of them, 


were 





more will be made. Then they will 
be distributed to stores in other parts 
of the country. At present, only one 
small factory is making the nylon 
stockings. 

Why did scientists go on a search 
for the “coal thread” called nylon? 
Why wasn't rayon used as the sub- 
stitute for silk stockings? 

This question brings up an import- 
ant point about new kinds of cloth. 
When scientists start thinking of a 
new kind of cloth, they have one big 
question is mind: “W hat do we want 
this cloth to do?” 

Rayon was not satisfactory as a 
substitute for silk stockings because 








POWER LOOMS in a modern textile mill. 


the crosswise threads (woof) into the lengthwise threads (warp). 
are automatically passed through the warp threads by a shuttle, which pulls the woof 


The looms do the work of weaving 
The woof threads 





threads from the pirns. 
azine. 


These are narrow spools, arranged on a cylindrical mags 
You can see this magazine in the photograph at the extreme right, 
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it could not be made slicer enough nor 
elastic enough. Many women today, 
especially women in cities, want 
stockings of the thinnest possible 
cloth, and elastic so that it will 
cling tightly to the legs. Silk does 
this much better than rayon or cot- 
ton. But we have to import raw silk 
from Japan. Du Pont Company scien- 
tists wanted to find a raw material 
here in our own country. Nylon is 
the result of their experiments. 

In many other ways, scientists are 
improving our cloths. They have re- 
cently improved the cotton cloth for 
men’s shirts. Many people com- 
plained about cotton shirts, because 
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Photos by Richie at Pacific Mills, Lyman, 8. ©. (Atlas) 
WARPING MACHINE (phote above) which unwinds the thread, or yarn. 
from hundreds of spools and spreads them out in parallel rows on a big cylinder 
called a warping beam. This warping beam is seen at the extreme left of the photo. 





they shrank in the wash, and became 
tight around the neck. Scientists be- 
gan working on methods of pre- 
shrinking the cloth, so that it would 
shrink no more after it had been 
made into a shirt. The best known 
pre- shrinking process is called “san- 
forizing,” and is patented by the 
Cluett Peabody Company of Troy, 
N. Y. 

Now think of some of the other 
demands we make on cloth. We want 
some cloths to be cool, for summer 
wear. We want others to be warm, 
for winter. We like some cloths to be 
absorbent, like underwear and ath- 
letic clothing. We like others to be 
water-shedding, like top-coats, rain- 
coats, and shower curtains. 

Our textile scientists will continue 
their good work of improving cloth 
so that it can be of greater use to the 


people of today. 
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ithe Story of Rayon 


By Jane E. Willets 


HUNDRED 


London, a 


years ago in 
woman named 

Mrs. Swan had a lace exhibit. 
She had crocheted the lace herself, 
and it looked like ordinary lace. 
But Mrs. Swan's lace was made of 
a new kind of yarn, which she called 
artificial silk. It was the first time 
people had ever heard of it. They 
came by the thousands to see Mrs. 
Swan's substitute for silk. 

From this small beginning grew 
the making of rayon yarn. At first 
artificial silk or rayon was poor in 
quality. Later scientists found bet- 
ter methods of making the new yarn. 

Today American mills produce 


400,000,000 pounds of rayon yarn 
each year. The yarn is woven into 
many different and useful things— 
clothing, blankets, curtains, rugs, and 
even parachutes. You are probably 
wearing a rayon garment, or one 
made partially of rayon right this 
minute. (We hope its not the para- 
chute! ) 

Rayon costs less than silk and is 
easier to handle in the factories. As 
you know, the raw silk thread is 
spun by silkworms. Rayon factories 
today imitate the silkworm’s job of 
making and spinning silken threads. 

The first person to appreciate the 
silkworm’s importance lived four 
thousand years ago in China. She 
was a Chin empress named Si- 
Ling-Chi. One day Si-Ling-Chi was 
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taking a walk in a grove of mulberry 
trees in the palace garden. As she 
strolled through the shady grove, she 
noticed several little yellow and 
white cocoons fastened to the twigs. 

She bent one of the branches 
down, and saw a white caterpillar on 
a leaf. The caterpillar was moving 
its head slowly from side to side, 
and, as it did so, a shining thread 
flowed from under the side of its 
head. The caterpillar wound the 
thread around and around its body 
until it was all enclosed in a cocoon. 

The empress was fascinated. All 
day she watched the caterpillars at 
work in the mulberry trees. And 
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soon she had an idea. “If I could 
only unwind a great many of these 
cocoons,” she thought, “I could 
make fine threads and spin them into 
a beautiful fabric!” 

She hurried inside the palace and 
told her plan to the emperor. 

“It’s a foolish idea,” the emperor 
told her, “But if you have the time 
and patience to try it, you have my 
permission to do so.” 

The emperor gave his wife a grove 
of the choicest mulberry trees in the 
palace grourds. Day after day, Si- 
Ling-Chi went there to unravel the 
cocoons she found on the branches. 
After many weeks, she had wound 
off hundreds of yards of the silken 
fibres. 


Then, One day, she began to spin 
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FROM A LIQUID (photo above) 
TO THREAD (photo at the left) 


The above photo shows the sticky, liquid 
substance which man has made as a chal- 
lenge to the silkworm. The silkworm spins 
a fine silk thread from a gummy substance 
in its stomach. Scientists have learned how 
to imitate the wonderful work of the silk- 
worm. The man-made “viscose” (photo 
above) hardens into imitation silk thread 
when forced through the fine holes of the 
spinneret into a chemical bath. (See photo 
on next page.) Photo at left shows a spool 
of the viscose yarn, called rayon, after it 
comes out of the chemical bath. 


the fibres together into a thread. 
When her thread was spun, she 
brought a small loom to the mul- 
berry grove. From the thread she 
wove a piece of cloth—more beau- 
tiful than any she had ever seen be- 
fore. 

The emperor was delighted with 
the accomplishment of his clever 
wife. “Darling Si-Ling-Chi,” he 
said, “you have made a great dis- 
covery. We will call this handsome 
cloth ‘si’ after your name!” 

To this day, the Chinese call silk 
“si.” Our word silk is derived from 
the Chinese word. The Chinese 
considered the discovery of silk so 
important that the patient little em- 
press, Si-Ling-Chi, became known 
as the Goddess of the Silkworm. 

The Chinese guarded the secret of 
silk-making carefully. Three thou- 
sand years passed before any other 
country discovered how this delicate, 
shining material was made. 

A legend says that Japan was the 
first country to learn the secret. Four 
Chinese girls were kidnapped by the 
Japanese and taken to Japan. The 
girls knew how to make silk cloth, 
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A SCIENTIFIC WONDER! 


This remarkable photo shows the viscose coming 
out of the fine holes of the spinneret. As it comes 
out, it is in liquid form. The instant it enters the 
chemical bath it becomes a fine, silk-like thread, 


, called a filament. 


and they taught the Japanese how to 
do it. 

Another _ story tells how India 
learned to make silk. A Chinese 
princess married an Indian prince, 
and went to his country to live. Be- 
fore she left China, the princess hid 
some silkworm eggs and some 
shoots of the mulberry tree in her 
head-dress. She carried them to her 
new home, and taught her Indian 
subjects how to cultivate the silk- 
worm. 


Bun J)PE came to know about silk- 
making during the reign of Justinian, 
a Roman emperor (527-565 A.D.). 
The emperor and his nobles liked to 
dress in silk robes, but they found 
the material too costly to buy from 
Chinese traders. ; 

One day, two Persian monks, who 
had lived in China, came to Jus- 
tinian’s court. They told the emperor 
that silk thread came from small 
caterpillars called silkworms. Jus- 
tinian said he would give the monks 
a large reward if they would go to 
China and bring back some of the 
silkworms. 

Now this was a dangerous under- 
taking. The monks knew that the 
Chinese would not hesitate to kill 
them if they discovered that they 
were stealing some of the precious 
silkworms. But the monks were de- 
termined to try it any\.ay, and they 
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set out on the hazardous journey to 
China. 

Months passed and Justinian heard 
nothing from them. But one day, 
two ragged beggars appeared at the 
palace gates demanding to see Jus- 
tinian. They had nothing with them 
except two long bamboo stafts. 

The beggars raised such a com- 
motion that they were at last ad- 
mitted to the court. Justinian was 
dverjoyed when he recognized the 
beggars. They were the Persian 
monks who had come safely back 
from China! Proudly, the monks re- 
moved the tops of their bamboo 
staffs. Hidden inside were eggs of 
the silkworm and shoots of the mul- 
berry tree. 

After that the silk industry soon 
spread all over Europe. Italy and 
France famous for the 
quality of silk they pts Mul- 
berry trees would not grow in Eng- 


became 


land, but English mills wove gorge- 
ous fabrics from imported silk. 
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THIS IS THE SPINNERET, 


through which the viscose is forced on its way 
into the chemical bath. Photo above was taken 
so that the shadow of the spinneret would show 
reflections of its many fine holes. The spinneret 
is about the size of a thimble. 


Only the wealthy could afford to 
buy silk. It cost so much to cultivate 
the silkworms and their cocoons 
that the price of silk was high. For 
thought that a 
cheaper,. man-made silk fibre could 
perhaps be made. The first man to 
think of it was Robert Hooke, a 
hunch-backed English scientist who 
lived three hundred years ago. 

Hooke wrote a book about the 
things’ he had discovered from ex- 
periments in his laburatury. He had 


centuries, no one 


studied silkworms as they spun their 
cocoons. As he watched them, he 
had thought that there might be a 
way to make threads like those spun 
by the silkworm. He said that he 
hoped “some Ingenious, Inquisitive 
Person” would find out how to do it. 

But no “Ingenious, Inquisitive Per- 
son” paid any attention to Hooke's 
idea until a hundred years later. 
Then a French scientist, Rene de 
Reaumur, wrote in a book that he 
was sure silk thread could be — 
from a gummy substance. “Silk i 
only a liquid gum which has “wih 
dried.” he wrote. “Could we not 
make silk ourselves with gums and 
resins?” 

Nothing more was done for 
another hundred years. Then scien- 
tists began to take the idea seriously. 
In several different countries they 
worked and experimented in their 
laboratories. They made careful ex- 
aminations of silk and found that it 
was largely made up of a substance 
called cellulose. The y already knew 
that cellulose was to be tound in all 
trees and plants. They also knew that 
the silkworm ate mulberry leaves. 
which became a gummy cellulose 
solution in the silkworm’s stomach. 

A Swiss scientist named Audemars 
got a supply of cellulose from a mul- 
berry tree, and, by using certain 
chemicals changed the cellulose into 
a sticky substance. On examination 
this substance was found to resemble 

(Turn to next page) 
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RAYON YARN, after coming out of 
the bath is wound on spools, called ‘cakes,’ as 


shown in large photo on opposite page. Then it 
is re-wound in skeins (pho'o above), later to be 
washed, bleached, and finisied. 
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(Con.inu d from preceding page) 
the cellulose solution in a silkworm’s 
stomach. 

The thread that Audemars made 
from this substance was of very poor 
quality. This was because he had 
failed to observe that the silkworm 
forced out its thread through two 
small openings near its mouth. 

Another scientist, the Englishman 
Sir Joseph Swan, was more success- 
ful in his experiments. Swan was 
interested in electricity. He wanted 
to improve the small wire-like fila- 
ments needed in electric lamps. To 
do this, he made a gummy, cellulose 
solution just as Audemars had done. 
But, then, Swan forced this semi- 
liquid solution through a tiny hole 
into a chemical bath, where it hard- 
ened. He succeeded in making un- 
broken, even threads this way. 

It was from these threads that 
Mrs. Swan wove the lace for her 
artificial silk exhibit in London. 

The first person to make artificial 
silk in a factory was Count de Char- 
donnet of France. He was a scientist 
who had worked with the famous 
Louis Pasteur. Chardonnet helped 
Pasteur to cure silkworms of a dis- 
ease from which they were suffering. 

While Chardonnet worked with 
Pasteur, he made a careful study of 
the way silkworms spin their co- 
coons. Years later he opened his 
artificial silk factory. 


Pausnusneen soon became in- 
terested in the fabrics Chardonnet 
was making. Many of them built fac- 
tories. Before long the manufactur- 
ing of artificial silk was a growing 
industry. In 1924 it was decided to 
call the new silk-like thread “rayon” 
instead of “artificial silk.” The word 
rayon was chosen because the syl- 
lable “ray” suggests something shin- 
ing like silk. 

As the grew, different 
ways of making rayon developed. 
The method followed by C hardonnet 
is seldom used now. 


industry 


Most rayon is 


made the viscose or the 


today by 


acetate process. 


both these 
processes is obtained from cotton or 
from spruce wood. Cotton cellulose 
is made from the short, hairy fibres 
which cling to each seed after the 
cotton has been picked. 


The cellulose used 


These fibres 
are called cotton linters. Fast-turn- 
linters from the 


linters are cooked 


ing saws teal the 


Then the 


seeds 
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IN HOME ECONOMICS CLASSES in our schools, pupils learn about 


various cloths. 


Photo above shows 8th Grade girls in the Greenhills School, Green- 


hills, Ohio, cutting cloth from which they will make their own dresses. 


until a mass of cellulose remains. 

Spruce logs used for cellulose are 
cut into small wood chips at a pulp 
factory. The chips are cooked for 
hours to form pure cellulose. 

In the viscose process of making 
rayon, the cellulose from cotton or 
spruce wood is run through a series 
of heavy rollers. The water is 
squeezed out, and the cellulose is 
pressed into large, thin sheets, which 
are shipped to the rayon plant. 

At the plant, hundreds of cellulose 
sheets are mixed together and 
ground into snow-white crumbs. The 
crumbs are aged and treated with 
chemicals until a sticky solution 
called “viscose” is obtained. Viscose 
looks a lot like strained honey. 

The viscose is forced through a 
tiny instrument called a spinneret. 
The spinneret is about the size of 
a thimble. It has many small holes 
at one end of it. The holes must be 
absolutely round with smooth edges, 
and they must be exactly the same 
size and equal distances apart. 

Spinnerets are usually made of 
gold or platinum because more per- 
fect holes can be cut in these preci- 
ous metals. But porcelain is some- 
times used also. 

The spinneret is fastened to the 
end of a feed pipe, through which 
' As the 
viscose comes through the tiny holes 
in the spinneret, it pases into an acid 
bath. And now something magic 
seems to hanven. 

Instantly the 


the sticky viscose is forced. 


liquid streams of 


viscose coming through the spinneret 
become hard and shining filaments. 
These filaments are then drawn by 
a machine from the acid bath and 
twisted together into a thread. The 
thread, or yarn as it is also called, is 
automatically wound on big spools, 
called “cakes.” Later it is washed 
and bleached and wound once more 
on spools. Now the cellulose from 
the cotton and spruce wood has been 
turned into rayon yarn, ready for 
spinning on the great looms in the 
factory. 

Rayon made by the acetate 
process developed during the World 
War. A mixture of cellulose and 
acid was made into a sort of varnish 
for airplane wings. In those days 
airplane wings were made of wood 
and covered with cloth. The cloth- 
covering was treated with varnish or 
“dope” as it was called to harden 
and shrink it. 

After the war, plants making dope 
decided to manufacture rayon yarn 
from the same substance. 

The cellulose used in the acetate 
process comes to the factory in bales 
instead of sheets. It is white and 
fluffy, almost like pure cotton. Acid 
is added to the cellulose and a sub- 
stance called cellulose acetate is 
formed. This is dissolved into a 
dope and forced through a spinneret. 

As the dope comes through the 
spinneret, it passes down through a 
tube of warm air instead of acid. In 
the warm air a thread is formed, 
which is wound up ready for use. 
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MORE HEADLINE NEWS 


Germany Expels 


U. S. Newspaperman 

A number of U. S. newspapers have 
their own writers, called correspond- 
ents, in the principal capitals of Europe 
and Asia. These capitals are: London, 
Paris, Berlin, Rome, Moscow, Shanghai, 
and Tokyo. Among the U. S, daily news- 
papers having European correspondents 
are: The New York Times, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, The New York 
Herald-Tribune, The New York Daily 
News, The Chicago Tribune, The Chi- 
cago Daily News, The Washington 
Post, and The St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

In London and Paris the foreign news- 
paper correspondents know, when they 
write a “story” (article for their papers ) 
that it will be censored before it is al- 
lowed to be sent across the ocean. 

But in Berlin, the correspondents have 
been told by the German government 
that their stories will not be censored 
in advance. But, said the German gov- 
ernment, the correspondents must not 
write anything which will be untrue or 
unfavorable to Germany. 


German Officials Displeased 


So, the correspondents in Berlin have 
been careful about what they wrote. 
But there was one who, two weeks ago, 
wrote a story which displeased German 
government officials. This correspond- 
ent was Beach Conger of The New York 
Herald-Tribune. He wrote that Ger- 
many had intended to invade the Neth- 
erlands. He said that Chancellor Hitler 
changed his plans to do this when his 
army high command advised against it. 
German army chiefs were against it, 
because they feared that Belgium would 
join in the fight against Germany. They 
also feared that other small neutral na- 
tions might become more afraid of Ger- 
many, and join the Allies’ side. 

For sending this story (which his pa- 
per published), Beach was 
ordered by the German government to 
leave Germany. They said that his story 
was “false to the last syllable.” 


Conger 
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11 Cities Using 
Food Stamp Pian 


The food stamp plan which was 
started in Rochester, N. Y., last May, has 
spread to 11 cities. 

The plan, which was explair ed in de- 
tail in the Sept. 18th issue of Junior 
Scholastic this semester, provides more 
food for needy people, and helps farm- 
ers get rid of their surplus. 

In all 11 cities the plan is being hailed 
as a success. The cities now using the 
plan are: Rochester, N. Y.; Dayton, 
Ohio; Seattle, Washington; Birming- 
ham, Alabama; Shawnee, Oklahoma: 
Des Moines, Iowa; Springfield, Illinois; 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Allentown and Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
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The Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation, the Government agency 
which operates the plan for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will extend it to 
other cities next year. 

The only serious hitch in the plan 
came last month in Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester bankers decided to charge a 
commission for handling the food stamps 
which the grocers brought to the banks 
to be cashed. 

The decision of the bankers was pro- 
tested by small grocers and many Roch- 
ester citizens. The FSCC threatened to 
take the plan away from Rochester if 
the banks insisted on charging this com- 
mission. The result of all this protest 
was that the bankers changed their de- 
cision. They will study the matter fur- 
ther, and see if there is not some other 
way for them to help pay expenses of 
cashing the stamps. 








2nd month 4th month 


Total 30) 


each. 


submarines and explosive mines. 


each. Total 20) 
Radium was discovered by 


Admiral Byrd 


Radium is used in hospitals for 


treating cancer 


chronograph phonograph 


each. Total 30) 





FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


Test yourself! Score yourself! If you check or fill in the right answers, 
you will have a total score of 100. How close can you come? These ques- 
tions are based on news articles in this issue of Junior Scholastic. The 
answers are on page 13, but don’t look now! 


1. THE WAR (Article on page 3) 


Check the right ending to the following statement: (Score 10 points) 
A. On December Ist, the war entered 
ith year 


Mark the following statements T (true) or F (false): 


() So far, the war has consisted of hard fighting on land. 
| () Germany is fighting against the British blockade by using her two main weapons 


(] The Germans dropped some mines from planes by parachutes. 


2. RADIUM (Article on page 4) 


Check the right endings to the following two statements: (Score 10 points 


Professor Einstein 


sterilizing surgical instruments 
supplying power for stomach pumps 


3. EARTHQUAKES (Article on page 4) 


Check the right ending to the following statement: (Score 10 points) 
One of the following machines records earthquakes. Which ts it: 


4. UNEMPLOYED YOUTH (Article on page 5) 


List three of the bad effects of unemployment on youth. (Score 10 points 
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My score 


(Score 10 points 


My score 


Mme. Curie and her husband 
purifying the air 


My score 


seismograph pantograph 


My score 


My score 


My total score 
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JSA Club 


The Boy Next Door 
By WINIFRED ENDICOTT 


Grand Blanc, Michigan, Junior H. S. 
Age 14. Grade 9 


‘6 HE Boy Next Door” is a popular 

theme for many short stories. But 
this one is different. It is true. This is 
how it happened. 

I live in a small town upstate. You 
know how small towns are — you know 
everyone and everyone knows you. 

Well, a new family moved in next 
door to us. They had a son about my age. 
For about two weeks he was the talk of 
the town. 

My, what curly hair! And did you get 
a peek at those eyes? My! 

No one saw much of him. You just 
had to go downtown, and you would 
hear all about him, though. 

For weeks after school opened the 
conversation changed. It sounded more 
like this: 

A big sissy! Ladies’ man! Won't even 
go out for football! Did you ever see 
such a rube? 

He went cheerfully on his way, not 
suspecting that 

Poor guy. 


even anything was 
I felt sorry for him, 
but being one of the best gang in town, 


I couldn't take his side, except, of course, 


wrong. 


at the risk of my own reputation, could 
I? 

Well, you can just imagine my sur- 
prise when mother innocently suggested 
that I go over and play tennis with him. 

“But, mom!” I cried. “I couldn’t do 
that!” 

“Well, I'd like to know why not. He 
looks all right to me.” 

“But he’s such a sissy.” 

“Nonsense.” 

The argument ended with me hunt- 
ing reluctantly for my racket. I crossed 
the yard, and with dragging steps ap- 
proached the fence that separated our 
yards. With one hand on the fence, I 
stopped in surprise. There stood “Rube,” 
batting the ball with the racket against 
the garage. Such power behind those 
drives! I was over the fence in a jiffy 
and shouted to him: 

“Come on! I'll play a game with you.” 

He turned and stared at me in sur- 
prise. Slowly his face reddened, but he 
followed me to the court. 

I took the ball and shot it across to 
him. He met it with a firm shot and 
sent it back to me. From then on I kept 
busy hopping back and forth. We kept 
it up until finally I dropped on the bench 
exhausted. 

“Whew—what a game!” I gasped. 

“Rube” came running up to me. 


“Gee, I'm sorry. I guess I hit ‘em a 














WARD LAMBERT 


Basketball Coach, Purdue University 


“The speed and hard driving of today’s 
basketball quickly burns up a lot of energy. 
Unless players are in good condition they 
often have to be taken out before the game is 
over. To have the right foods in the training diet—plenty of vegetables, 


fruits, eggs and milk—is one of the best ways of getting in tip-top 








condition. | make sure that my players drink milk with every meal.” 


Your body can be the smoothly-funce- 
tioning machine you want it to be — if 
you feed it the proper “fuel.” And the 
foremost “fuel” for real stamina and 
top condition is milk. Milk does more 
in promoting growth, strength and 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, 111 N. CANAL STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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stamina than any other single food. 

Take a tip from expert coaches and 
trainers. Drink at least a glass of milk 
with each meal and one before going 
to bed. You'll find it a quick builder 
of good, sound condition. 





little too hard. And we were just getting 
started.” 

I couldn't let him think I was weak, 
so I jumped to my feet. 

We started another game. This time 
the ball came slower. I didn’t give a 
thought to the time until mother called 
me to supper. 

“Coming, mom,” I caled back. 

I turned to “Rube” and he smiled. 
“That was fun. We'll have to try try it 
again soon.” 

“You bet,” he grinned, “and in the 
meantime there is a swell feature at the 
Palace. How about it?” 

Well, I'm waiting for him now. Buz- 
z-z—there he is. 

If you've got a boy next to you, look 
him over—and carefully, too! 


The Shoemoker 
By JOE BUSYA 


Coal Run School, Clune, Penna- 
Age 12. Grade 7 

The shoemaker is old and gray 
And his bed is made of hay. 
He mends shoes for girls and boys 
And patches them like little toys. 
When at night his work is done, 
There are no shoes, not even one. 

Each day anew he starts his task 
And smiles to hear the people ask, 
“Are the shoes ready?” 
“Yes,” he answers, “they are strong and 

steady.” 


A Trip to the Moon 
By PATRICIA ANN TUDOR 


Aurora, Nebraska, Junior H. S. 

Age 12. Grade 8 
One eve when all was asleep, 
I skipped tiptoe without a peep, 
With my bundle of mischief, 
I sailed like a spoon. 
Alas! I was off for a trip to the moon, 
Through the bright stars I flew 
To the moon that I knew. 
I approached illustrious sights, 
Landing at unheard of heights. 


Their fairytale towns, 

Their queer ups and downs, 

Were all a queer sight 

Which I first saw last night. 

I picked up my satchel, started 

My motor with a pop. 

Alas! I stopped with a sudden flop, flop! 
Happy landing on a blanket ready spread. 


This dream which I had in my head 
Was very exciting in my big double bed. 


The Sea 


By DOROTHY SHREVE 
Erie, Penna., Junior H. S. 
Age 13. Grade BA 
I stand beside the roaring sea, 
And watch the white-capped waves 
That pound so far within my ears, 
And echo in the caves. 


The spray flies high into the air, 
And falls upon the sand. 

The seagulls flying here and there, 
Dip close to where I stand. 
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JSA WINNER: The above photograph of the effects of a tornado on a 
house at West Comstock, a little town east of Kalamazoo, Michigan, won JSA 
Membership for Janet Ingling, age 15, of Kalamazoo Junior High School. 
She took the photograph w ith an Agfa “Shurshot Special” box camera. The 
photograph is good because it concentrates on what the photographer wanted 
to show, name ‘ly the damage done to a house by a tornado. The photograph 
is sharp because Janet took it when the sun was shining on the wreckage. 








Want to Become 
A JSA Member? 


Would you like to have your own orig- 
inal work considered for public ation in 
Junior Scholastic? If so, send your con- 
tributions to the Junior Scholastic 
Achievement (J]SA) Club, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Any boy or girl in the 6th, 7th, 8th, ¢ 
9th grades may send in pet or boned 
You may send verse, short stories, letters, 
short essays, photographs, cartoons or 
puzzles. If your work is accepted, you 
will receive a red, white and blue button 
with the letters “JSA” 
center. 


printed in the 


Stories, letters 
and essays may be 
on any place you've 
visited, stories of 
things you’ve done 
or exciting experi- 
ences you've had, 





descriptions of 
things you've made. 
Entries must be 500 words or less. 
Entries to the JSA Club must have a 
slip attached which states: 
own original work.” 


“This is my 
Then write your 
name, home address, school, grade and 
age. You must also have your teacher’s 
signature below the statement: “This is 
to certify that to the best of my knowl- 
edge the work submitted is the original 
work of this pupil.” 

Entries will not be returned to the 
pupil unless accompanied by 3c postage. 
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Hits and Misses 
Among New Films 


That’s Right, You’re Wrong (RKO). 
You can guess who’s in this one, can’t 
you? That’s right, you're right! None 
other than Professor Kay Kyser of the 
radio's Kollege of Musical Knowledge. 
And Kay really gets the laugh on Holly- 
wood, because not even the best make- 
up man in screenland can make a “glam- 
our boy” out of Kay—not with that face! 
That, by the way, is the story of the 
film: of how the Hollywood producers 
try to make a movie with K Kay in it as a 


romantic gondolier. After seeing the 
screen test, the 2 decide the y ‘d rather 
pay him not to make the mavie. The 


screen test is a howl and another bright 
spot is a Hollywood party at which K Kay, 
he isn’t, 
gives Hollywood an eyeful and an ear- 
ful! But there are long ‘ ‘drawled-out” 
At the 
end things take a decided turn for the 
better and there is an_ hilarious final 
scene of the broadcast. 


dressed as the “glamour boy” 


stretches when nothing happens. 


Tower of London (Universal). Dark 
deeds from some of the bloody pages of Eng- 
lish history. This tells the story of how Rich- 
ard III sought to gain the crown of England 
by fair means or foul—mostly foul. There 
were five heirs in the line of succession ahead 
of him, but he managed to do away with them 
all, only to be killed by Henry Tudor at the 
Battle of Bosworth (1485). 


"ti, 4 <é 


SOME FUN 


Very Old Testament 
Who was the first tennis player? 
Joshua when he served in the courts of 
Pharaoh. 
Who was the first electrician? 
Noah when he made the arc light on Mt. 
Ararat. 
Why didn’t the Israelites use blackboards? 
Because they multiplied on the face of the 
earth. 
More Light on Noah 
Pupils: Miss Smith, did you say that Noah 
took all the animals into the ark in pairs? 
Miss Smith: Yes, that’s the story. 
Pupil: But did he take every living thing 
in pairs? 
Miss Smith: Yes. 
Pupil: Well, 1 heard a different story. I 
heard that he took the worms in apples. 


Canned Goods Dep't. 

First Man: What happened to you? 

Man With Black Eye: My wife threw to- 
matoes at me. 

First Man: Tomatoes couldn't do that to 
you. 

Man With Black Eye: Oh yes they could. 
My wife didn’t take them out of the can. 


Down on the Farm 
Farmer Jabber: Vve got a freak on my 
farm. It's a two-legged calf. 
Farmer Corntassel: Yes, 1 know. He came 
over to call on my daughter last night. 


Brr-rrr 

“It was so cold where we were,” said the 
Arctic explorer, “that the candle froze and 
we couldn’t blow it out.” 

“That's nothing,” said his rival. “Where 
we were the words came out of our mouths 
in pieces of ice, and we had to fry them to 
hear what we were talking about.” 


FRONT COVER PHOTO 


Our front cover photograph shows a sec- 
tion of the temporary fence which surrounds 
the construction work on the world’s largest 
air line terminal being built on 42nd Street, 
New York City. The building contractors, 
knowing how passers-by like to watch con- 
struction work, have drilled knot holes in the 
fence. They humorously call it the “Knot- 
Hole Club.” Even more humorously, they 
have drilled low holes for dogs. Over one of 
the dog holes, they put a sign “PEKINGESE 
HERE.” This sign is on another section of 
the fence, not showing in the photograph. 

To get the cocker spaniel who posed for our 
front cover to turn to the hole, our photog- 
rapher had to place a piece of hamburger in 
the hole. 


Following the Headlines 
Key to News Test on p. 11 

1. 4th month. 
Fe By Be 


2. Mme. Curie and her husband. 
treating cancer. 

eI ° ° 

Ss. seismograph, 


4. Not learning how to work; loss of 
skill or ability. 
Loss of | self respect, 
patriotism. 
Increase in crime. 


ambition, 
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Just Published! 


Daniel 
Boone 


written and 
illustrated by 


JAMES DAUGHERTY 


He was one of our most famous pioneers 
of the wilderness frontier, and today his 
challenging voice seems to call across a 
hundred years to Young America. Illus- 
trated in three colors. $2.50 


Other Interesting Books: 


SNAKES ALIVE, and How They Live 
By Clifford H. Pope 

With 65 Photos. Complete Key for 
Identification of Snakes in the United 


States. $2.50 
WHEN THE STARS COME OUT 

By Robert H. Baker 

Illustrated with Charts and Photographs. 
Printed in Blue. $2.50 
HOUSES IN AMERICA 

By Ethel Fay and Thomas P. Robinson 
With 150 Pencil Drawings. $3.00 


Write for a free, illustrated catalogue: 


THE VIKING PRESS 18 E, 48 St., N. Y. 








PLAN NOW 
TO PLAY A 


MARTIN 







You'll be amazed how easily and quickly you 
can learn on a Martin, how much fun you can 
have playing in the school band or orchestra 
and at parties. But—be sure you have a Mar- 
tin. Built by skillful Handcraft methods, it’s 
the best—the choice of leading professional 
players all over the world. 

See your local Martin dealer today. Let him 
explain how a Martin will help you play bet- 
ter and get ahead faster. Send now for FREE 
Catalog—just off the press, naming instru- 
ment you play or prefer. Easy Purchase Plan. 
MARTI BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

Dept. T Elkhart, Indiana 










Handsomely silver plated, 
a, Bi 1 os 2 colors, club name or 
‘ vol letters and year. Also sterling silver 

onl ge id plate pons Rings sterling silver. 
Also wm 10-Kt gold Write today for free 1940 
catalog. Showing over 300 smart designs 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept. SF Rochester, N.Y. 
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Exercise 11: Skimming 


A sa often you may turn to a 
book or magazine for some 
specific point of information. For 
instance, you may want to find the 
name of a character or a date or a 
definition. You will then be inter- 
ested in reading only the item in 
question and not the story as a 
whole. 

If you want to look up a single 
point, it is a waste to read the story. 
Develop short cuts which’ will en- 
able you to disregard everything 
except the material needed. The 
most important short cut is the art 
of skimming or skipping. 

In skimming you will cover a great 
deal of material as rapidly as possi- 
ble. Run your eyes across the page 
in broad sweeps, covering several 
lines diagonally each time. This 
will enable you to pick out key 
words on each line as you go along. 

The length and direction of the 
eye movements depend upon the 
individual. Practice skimming until 
you are able to piece together frag- 
ments which the eye catches as it 
runs diagonally over the page of 
print. Be alert. 

The exercises here provide some 
practice in skimming. Do these ex- 
ercises, following directions carefully. 
All of the questions are based on 
“The Story of Rayon,” pages 8, 9 
and 10. Do not read this story in 
advance. 

Each of the following questions 
asks for a specific point of informa- 
tion to be found in “The Story of 
Rayon.” As you turn to a question, 
first write your starting time in min- 
utes and seconds( e. g., if you start at 
five minutes, thirty seconds after 
three o'clock, just write 5 min. 30 sec. 
in the space provided). Then read 
the question. Immediately after read- 
ing the question, turn rapidly to page 
8 ‘and skim the story until you find 
the desired information. Write your 
answer quickly and then record your 
finish time in minutes and seconds. 
Record the total time for each ques- 
tion by subtracting starting time 
from finishing time. 

Try to improve your speed in 
skimming. However, do not go se 
fast that you are unable to find what 
you are looking for. 
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l Improve Your Reading | 


By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 


Starting Time: Min........ Sec......... 
1. Who was the Goddess of the Silk- 
worm? 
Answer: mites Auiscninelincninasinipisatnddsisaga 
Finishing Time: ‘Min. ncn SeC......0- ss 
Total Time: Min......... Ne ha aa 


(Remember: Total time = Finishing time 
minus starting time) 





Starting Time: Min......... ee 
2. In what containers were silkworms 
brought to an 





Answer: al sooustoveviliiiapibaesia 
Finishing Time: Mie.. — ee 
Total Time: Min......... Gentine 
Starting Time: Min......... Sec... 


8. Who said, “Silk is only a liquid 
gum which has been dried”? 


Answer: 





Finishing Time: ‘Mia.. meni , Gebucin 
Total Time: Méin......... Sec... 
Starting Time: Min......... Sec.. 

4. What is the varnish for airplane 
wings called in “The Story of 
Rayon?” ; 
pt aS Le ES A eee ere hs | 
Finishing Time: Min......... ES 
Total Time: Méin......... ae 
Starting Time: Min......... Sec.... 


5. What are the two processes “used 
today in the manufacture of rayon? 
Answer: 





Finishing Time: Min......... on 
Total Time: Min......... ee 
Starting Time: Min......... RS 


6. In what country was artificial silk 
first made in a factory? 





PURE SSeS Eee 
Finishing Time: Min......... ee 
Total Time: Méin......... ere 
Starting Time: Min......... a 


7. What is the Chinese word for silk? 
Answer: 





Finishing Time: ‘Ma. = SOE a 
7. Te) 6 6d eee 
Starting Time: Min......... Sec......... 


8. How many million pounds of rayon 
do American mills now produce 
each year? 


Answer: oe a ee 
Finishing Tise: ‘Ma. benched ee 
Total Time: Méin......... Sec... 





ATTRACTIVE CATALOG 


Artistic pins, rings and emblems for classes (4779 
and clubs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, t; 
gold plated, silver, etc. Over 300 designs. 


Walle Depi. P METAL ARTS CO. Rochester, N.Y. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


The Puzzle and Stunt Page 




















Clover-Leaf Good Luck Crossing 


ERE’S a Chance to test your driving skill. All you need is a 
pencil. Step on the starter, and let’s go! The above drawing 
shows a clover-leaf highway crossing. This type of crossing is found 
at many road intersections, where traffic must move in four different 
directions, the east-west traffic passing the north-south traffic at right 
angles. The clover-leaf crossing makes it possible for cars to pass at 
right angles and to make turns without stopping for red lights. The 
north-south trafic moves along the underpass, going under the bridge. 
The east-west traffic moves along the upper level, crossing the bridge. 
Now here are a few driving problems. Remember, no left turns 
and no U turns are permitted on clover-leaf crossings. Suppose you 
are driving a car from the west and you want to go north. Place your 
pencil at A and show what route you would follow to reach C. 

Suppose you are in a car at B, headed west. Just as you reach the 
bridge, you remember that you left your purse in a filling station 
about a half mile back. So you want to turn around and go back 
east. No U turns are allowed on the bridge! Show how you would 
do it by the clover-leaf system, making all right turns. 

If you were at D, headed north, and wanted to go west, what 
would you do? Just as you got under the bridge, you decided to 
turn around and go back south. How would you do it, without making 
a U turn or a left turn? 


It Was Tha-a-a-t Long! 

Little Johnny's father came 
back from a fishing trip with 
a story to tell his family about 


Worse Than Verse 


The five words described in 
the verse below are all alike ex- 
cept for their first letters. They 


the big fish that got away. are words like man, pan, tan, 
“That fish’s head was as long fan—or pie, lie, tie. In this 
as its tail,” he said. “Altogether, case, every word has four letters. 


the head, tail, and body were 
15 inches long. If the head had 
been twice as long as it was, 
the head and tail together would 
have been as long as the body.” 

How long was the head of 
this fish? The tail? 


Another word for novel. 
Another word for stare. 
This goes with eyes 
That cannot see. 

A cosy corner there. 
And one who bakes 
Bread, pies, and cakes. 


Can You Do It? 


Here are three ways to test 
your muscular control. After 
you've tried them yourself, have 
your friends try them. 

For the first two tests, you will 
need a mirror. Sit in front of 
the mirror, and try to draw a 
diamond on a piece of paper, 
watching only the reflection of 
your hand as you draw. 

Next, make a drawing of a 
star. Then, watching the reflec- 
tion in the mirror, try to retrace 
the outline of the star with a 
pencil. 

The last can-you-do-it requires 
a piece of string about 20 inches 
long. Try to tie a knot in the 
string, near the middle, holding 
an end of the string firmly in 
each hand meanwhile. This is 
how it’s done: fold your arms 
first. Then pick up the left end 
of the string with your right 
hand, and the right end with 
your left hand. Then, unfold 
your arms, and the knot will be 
there—about in the middle of 
the string. 


The Case of the 
Hungry Bookworm 
Two large books stood side by 

side on a bookshelf. Each was 
nine inches thick—that is, all 
the pages in each book were 
seven inches thick, and the cov- 
ers were an inch thick apiece. 
A bookworm, feeling hungry, 
started at page one of the first 
book, and ate his way to the last 
page of the second book. How 
many inches did he have to go 
to do this? 

Answer: At first you might 
think he would have to go 16 
inches. But the bookworm was 
not quite so greedy as all that. 
He on!y went two inches. When 
the two books were standing on 
the shelf side by side, page one 
of the left-hand book was near- 
est the last page of the right- 
hand book, so the worm had to 
eat through only the two covers. 


Getting the Breaks 

While playing ball in the gym 
at Jefferson Junior High, the 
basketball team broke the face 
of the clock into seven pieces. 
Oddly enough, six of these 
pieces added up to the same 
number, while the seventh piece 











was exactly half that number. 
With your pencil, try to draw 
the seven breaks on the face of 
the clock. 


Twice Two 
What is the difference be- 
tween twice 22 and twice 2 
and 20? 


Nov. 20th Answers 


Plus and Minus. Buffalo, pigeon, 
crab. 

Magic Mathematics. 888 

88 
8 

8 

8 
1000 

The original number is 1. 40 is 
as much less than 80 as its triple 
is above 80. 

Name This One. Nail, eyes, 
wasp, yore, opal, rend, know. New 
York. 

Crossing the Creek. The two 
sons cross first and one returns. 
Then the father crosses, and the 
other son brings back the boat. The 
two sons cross the river a second 
time and one returns. Then the 
mother crosses. The other son 
comes back, gets his brother, and 
brings the boat to the farther side 
of the creek. 

JSA Contribution, 

Hamilton 
Arctica 
Rumania 
Roosevelt 
Indians 
Satellite 
Ohio 
Neptune 








MOISTEN THE EDGE OF A 
PLATE AND PLACE HALF AN 
EGGSHELL ON IT. 

BY SLOPING THE PLATE 
YOU CAN MAKE THE SHELL 
GO ROUND IT, SPINNING 
RAPIDLY AT THE SAME TIME 


PLENTY OF NOISE. 








FUN PARADE 


@ HERE'S ONE WAY. CUT A PAPER 
PATTERN LIKE THE ONE IN THE DRAWING. BE SURE 
TO CUT THE SMALL DIAMOND IN THE CENTER, AND 
FOLD THE PAPER ALONG THE DOTTED LINE IN THE 
MIDDLE OF THE PATTERN, AS WELL AS ALONG THE 
ENDS, AS SHOWN. THE DIAGRAM SHOWS YOU 
HOW TO HOLD THE WHISTLE LOOSELY BETWEEN 
TWO FINGERS. BLOW THROUGH THE PAPER BE- 
TWEEN YOUR FINGERS SO THAT THE WIND IS FORCED 
OUT OF THE DIAMOND-SHAPED CUT. IF YOU 
FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS, YOU CAN MAKE - 





BLOW BETWEEN 
FINGERS 
rd 





PLACE A DIME AND A QUARTER 
IN A SHERBERT GLASS, THE 
QUARTER ON TOP. THEN TRY 
TO GET THE DIME OUTOF 
THE GLASS WITHOUT TOUCHING 
THE COINS OR THE GLASS! 

All you have to do 15 Blow 
Sharply on the edge of the 
Quarter The dime will jump out 


Me 








DECEMBER 4, 1939 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK 
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YES! YOU WANT A NEW ROYAL 
... and here’s Real Help! ... 


A special, SELLING-DAD” Kit. Royal has worked out a plan, 
made it, up specially to help you get results. It includes a 
letter for Dad (or Mothe.)—reminder cards ‘something new) — 
and reolly grand literature. This will be sent to you, upon 
request, free the doy your coupon is received. 


SPECIAL REWARD FOR QUICK ACTION 


FRE 





Locked Segment SHIFT FREE- 
DOM, too, is exclusive. That 
means your lines are always 
even because there’s no float. 
And there’s mo flutter to tire 
your eyes. In addition, this 
New Royal has specially de- 
signed SHOCK ABSORBERS 
which “soften” every typing 
stroke .. . a full-sized standard 
keyboard and many other office 
typewriter features. You'll like 
the New Royal Portable .. . 
you'll like its magic more and 
more every time you use it. 


7 le-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


Copyright, 1929, Royal Typewriter Company, Ine. 





"25 Ways to Earn Extra Money with a Typewriter” 
Handbook packed with spare-time money-making ideas. 


HURRY! HURRY! HURRY! FILL OUT! MAIL TODAY! | 


ROYAL ALONE GIVES YOU 
MAGIC MARGIN 


ee ae 
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COUPON -:. 
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MAGIC Margin .. . Touch a 
tiny lever and you set the 
margin automatically — 3 
times faster than you can 
on any other portable. This 
makes typing so much 
easier, faster; makes your 
work look so much better! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. « Dept. SU-124 + 2 Park Ave., New York 


[] Please send me complete information about the New MAGIC* Margin 
Royal Portable . . . Color catalog, details of Free Trial, prices, terms, etc. 
“}] 1 would also like to receive a Special “SELLING DAD” Kit. 


[} Please send me free copy “25 Ways to Earn Extra Money with a 
Typewriter’. 
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MAKE YOUR OLD TYPEWRITER HELP PAY 














aif ff 7) == ____ Typewriter, Serial No. aoak 
Please quote its trade-in value on New Royal. 
NAME | 
STREET 
cITY ST ATE | 
oT A LK SE 
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